XXIV.

OBSERVATORY LIFE.

MOUNTT ADAMS was then a beautiful site. It rose
to a height of four or five hundred feet, and from the
roof of the observatory the horizon formed a perfect
circle. At its foot and to the west lay the city of
Cincinnati, and, flowing in a southwesterly direction,
the Ohio River, on whose surface steamboats were
constantly plying back and forth. Directly south,
on the opposite bank was the Newport Barracks, a
government post; and when the wind was from
that direction, strains from the post band at guard
mounting or dress parade, came floating over to
Mount Adams.

Mr. Airy had said that " an observatory under
proper conduct has always been the headquarters of
the science of the country in which it stands." The
Cincinnati Observatory was more than this. Having
sprung from the people, the people were admitted
to its interior, and did not seem averse of availing
themselves of the privilege. Scientists especially
were always desirous of making a personal inspection.
Agassiz, Bache, Pierce, Silliman, and many others
at different times visited Cincinnati, and were enter-
tained by Professor Mitchel. Whenever notables
passed through the city they were taken to the ob-
servatory. They usually preferred to spend a quiet
afternoon and evening with Professor Mitchel and
Ms family, rather than to have their visits attended and within some fifteen or twenty degrees of the
